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that there was "a natural right of passage across the
Isthmus of Suez for the commerce of the world/1 he made->
one of the most remarkable assertions that the exigencies
of party warfare ever compelled a statesman to maintain.
His words imply that no nation has a right to impose
conditions upon the use of its territory for purposes of
passage, whenever such passage is important to com-
merce. So enormous an extension of the right of inno-
cent passage is wholly unknown to International Law.
Among the powers of sovereignty is reckoned the right
of regulating or refusing, transit across territory. Since
a passage through narrow straits connecting open seas is
necessary to the enjoyment of the right to navigate the
seas themselves, the Law of Nations has thrown such
straits open to peaceful navigation. But further it has
not gone. With regard to its harbours, its rivers, its.
roads, a state is supreme. It may follow what policy it [
pleases, even the short-sighted one of total exclusion.

It is plain that these considerations have a very
important bearing upon the case of the Suez Canal. If
it be in law an arm of the sea, the Canal Company has
no right to levy tolls in order to earn dividends for its
shareholders. Whatever concessions the company may
have received from the Egyptian Government and the
Sultan, it would still, in taking dues for profit, be in the
position of a high-handed aggressor upon the rights of
nations: and the Governments which share the sove-
reignty of Egypt would be accomplices in the wrong;
for no single power or group of powers can, at their own
pleasure, ride roughshod over the common law privileges
of all the rest. Now, as no one doubts the right of the
company to levy tolls, it follows that in the view of
practical statesmen, the canal is not exactly analogous to